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Hello, everyone. 


In tne past 20 years we have come to think.of the. farm as a factory, pro- 
ducing food and fibre. The pover for tais factory is provided by man anes 
Aorses and mules, tractors, and. etigines and motors of various kinds. The modern 

farmer, being skilled in tae traditional ways of men of the soil, and apclying 
the aswer results of scientific résearcn,: also is an engineer. He mst caange 
his power requirements and adapt: his macninery to meet different econozaic 
‘Situations. re : 


We all know tnat eacan farm-factory presents : an individual proolem of 
enzineerings adjustment. . The chanses which mizht- be profitable on one farm “ig sht 
cause losses on another. So in discussing with you today, briefly, possidle 
adjustments in’ farm power and farm nachineryi operations to meet. 193% conditions, 
you will viderstand ‘that I must talk in general terms. If any of the zeneral 
principles w2ich I lay before you seem to apply to your conditions, I know you 
will consult your county agricultural azent for the detailed information wnich 


you must have in order to make adjustments in your own farm-Zactory. Your county 


azent has or can get for-you the latest information on these problems available 
in the Department of Agriculture and ia the State ma phy es stations. 

Wow the general - anes Ais I. shall advance today have come in part from 
tne exoerience of farmers and in part from field studies by asricultural 


eazineers in cooperation. witn- farmers and specialists in all of the many. sciences 


involved in SE AS alee ope nee sO} of modern farms. 


Tre J. 8:'Départaent of Agriculture engineers and: scientists in coopera- 
tion witna enzitieers and’ scientists. of State agricultural collezes now have 
under way denonstrations’ on 72 faras in several States..°The operators of tne 


farms are studying with these mén- thé best cropping systems, layout of fields, 


and so on, for their places, aad are fitting their farm equipment to the facts 
revealed by these studies. A-bdalanced farming prozram is.the keynote of 
adjusting farm power and’ machinery to-tne changing conditioas of farm ousiness. 


Moke the machinery fit. the farm is the viding principle. 


Remembering that principle, let's now look at the general principles that 
will svide a man to a pacestapis decision on Aow mach power he needs to ooerate 
his farm, and-on Now to make most efficient.use of that power. 


A number of surveys have snown that. many farmers have availacle more 
power taan taey are using. Furthermore in many cases, they can cut down their 


power requirements by planning crop systems such that there will be univtorm power 


requirements throuzhout .the:zrowing and harvéstins season. If ‘necessary curing 
the rush season, hey: can hire extra labor or machinery. Tue general principle 
is to ovm no more macninery and power than can be usefully employed duriaz= the 
ereater part of the crop year: : 
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Under preseat conditions, of course, most farmers will continue to use 
the kind ‘or type of power that they nave available. Only a few men, in urwsual 
circumstances, will find a chanze in kind of power justified, at the present 
time. 


Now, as to efficiency in operatioa of farm power and machinery. For the 
man oversupplied with macainery or power, efficiency may dictate that he look 
for custom work that will bring in a return on his investment in such surplus 
equipment. But of course a man will always see-to it that the work on nis own 
farm is done first berore he goes out: to do custom work. 


For tne individuals who may be goings on farms this season for the first 
time and may be planning to install equipment, the guiding principle is to 
decide first on the type of cropping program best suited to the farm, cae tren 
fit the equipment to those operations. Under present conditions it certainly 
seems wise to avoid going into a cropping svstem that requires several. iapeee ene 
and complete lines of macninery. 


. And of course efficient operation of machinery requires that the machines 
themselves de kept in the best possible condition. This is true at any time, 

It is more tran ever true now when most men are hard put for cash and cannot 

_ afford to pay for repairs. Reports from all sections indicate that farmers are 
‘spending more time in the implement ee and the farm, Reco, shop this winter 
than ever before. Py ehestd ect 


a point concerning efficient operation of machinery that is quite 


Herels 
important out that is sometimes overlooked. This point is to make field working 
conditions for the machinery as favorable as possible. If at all possible, 


r 
‘remove sucn obstacles as stumps and boulders. They greatly impair efficient 
operations I remember blasting out a pine stump on a’ Mississippi farm some 
years azo. We found 15 plow points stuck in that stump and its roots. 


Another method of providing favorable operating conditions for machinery 
is to arranze the fields so that they are large enough for efficient. machine 
operations. Ina our engineering adjustment studies in Southern Minnesota we have 
found tne averaze size of fields to be aroun 13 acres. Many men there, since 
we started our work, are enlarging their fields. It takes time and costs money 
_to turn even a one-horse plow around at the end of a row, and this loss increases 
rapidly as the size of the equipment increases. We have reports from men in 
different parts of the country who have enlarged fields by removing fences, 
nedgerows, or cultivating over terraces pore td apnea that don't require 
mich caso expense. _ 


Also some farmers are finding it profitable to drain wet spots in the 
most fertile Yields, using simple pole drains. They figure that it is more 
profitaole to put-these fertile spots to crops and let the less fertile Tields 
So into pasture or some other use. 


Yell, so.mch for the zenéral principles agricultural engineers and 
farmers are vorking out for adjustment to 1983 conditions in the choice, care, 
and operations of farm power sources, and machinery. Now just a word about 
some otner enzineering anzles of the modern farmer!s business. Preservation 
of soil fertility through control of erosion by terraces and Nee crop rotations 
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is coming into wider practice, as it should. Men who nave, and believe taney 
can keeo title to their lands are using labor hired in exchange for farm 
products, or labor of relatives who are finding shelter on the farm to keep 
up tas farm Suildings and do the necessary maintenance and repair work. 


To sum up briefly, the story of 1933 farm enzineering operations 
carried on by the men who are most successful at weathering the economic 
storm is a story of improving the efficiency of power and machinery, using slack 
time lavor for doing those things which ordinarily would call for cash ex~ 
penditure, and the careful husbanding of all resources. 
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